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THE EARLIEST TRAVELERS ON 
THE OREGON TRAIL 

By T. C. Elliott 

This year of our Lord nineteen hundred and eleven is com- 
memorative in the basin of the Columbia River. Eighteen 
hundred and ninety-two marked our first centenary, when Prof. 
John Fiske crossed the continent from Cambridge to deliver 
before the Oregon Pioneer Association at Astoria an address 
in honor of the discovery of the Columbia River by Capt. 
Robt. Gray. In 1905 the Lewis and Clark Exposition (really 
suggested by the Oregon Historical Society) at Portland most 
fittingly commemorated the transcontinental explorations of 
that wonderful expedition. During this present year of 1911 
there have already been held exercises at Astoria to celebrate 
the coming of the Tonquin by sea with its division of the As- 
torians, and at Kettle Falls in honor of the arrival there of that 
great pathfinder David Thompson from Canada ; and now dur- 
ing these closing days of the year in this beautiful valley of 
the mountains is gathered this company to recall the presence 
here in December, 1811, of the land division of the Astorians 
under the leadership of Wilson Price Hunt. And what a 
passing was that one hundred years ago in contrast with the 
luxurious train service that brought your visitors to this city to- 
day ! Traveling on foot, reduced to dog and horse flesh for food, 
and even that very difficult to obtain ; weary, faint and anxious, 
their leader pushed on from day to day, with no other alter- 
native to be sure but still courageously inquiring for the Co- 
lumbia River which he knew must be ahead of them could they 
survive to reach it. Those were the first white men yet known 
to have passed through Eastern Oregon: all honor to their 
passing ! 

It is not the purpose of this address to retell the story of 
that journey in its detail ; others will have done that and it is 
being rehgiously brought to your attention by the press. 

NOTE. — An address delivered at the centenary exercises at Baker, Oregon, 
December 28, 1911. 
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Rather let me refer briefly to the early development of this 
particular part of the transcontinental route then traversed for 
the first time and to a few of the fur traders, American and 
Canadian, who were prominent in the exploration and trade 
of the Columbia River basin, of which this valley is a part. 
We of today have personal recollection of that sudden rush 
to Alaska almost within the last decade, of how men of cul- 
ture and of career took part in the isolation, exposure and 
dangers incident to that remarkable movement. Bearing that 
in mind it is possible to better appreciate the call in earlier 
years of the fur trade to the men of family name, of educa- 
tion and of marked commercial ability who undertook and en- 
dured the hardships and associations common to such a life. Be 
it remembered that it was the fur trade that brought the Cabots 
to the coast of North America; the fur trade that following 
the voyage of Capt. Cook lured the Yankee trading vessels to 
the Northwest coast of America and to the discovery of the 
Columbia River; the fur trade that opened the first transcon- 
tinental way across the Rocky Mountains at the sources of 
the Columbia; the fur trade that saved Oregon to the United 
States (if such a term is ever proper) by the opening of this 
track across the plains and mountains and furnishing our gov- 
ernment with information as to the country and actually mark- 
ing the way for the pioneer. And this Valley is located di- 
rectly upon the Oregon Trail. 

First in priority of travel and trade to be mentioned is Wil- 
son Price Hunt, who led the way through this Valley and 
passed none too comfortable a night here just one hundred 
years ago. Search the pages of your biographical dictionary 
and you will fail to find his name, but the building occupied by 
the Central National Bank upon one of the principal business 
corners of the historic city of St. Louis marks the location of 
his family residence; he had been in business there before 
being associated with Mr. Astor and returned to that city 
after the affairs of the Pacific Fur Company were wound up. 
Mr. Hunt was a gentleman and a scholar. He was born in New 
Jersey in the year 1782, and doubtless endured troublesome 
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nights in that state as well as in this valley, for that was 
before the control of the birth of mosquitoes by scientific de- 
vices. He was therefore less than thirty years of age when 
here one hundred years ago. He later became one of the 
prominent men of St. Louis when that city was the emporium 
for the entire region West of the Mississippi and by Pres. 
Monroe was appointed postmaster and held that office for 
nearly twenty years, and that when it meant something more 
than mere political skill to be appointed to such an office. He 
married in later life into a leading family and died there in 
April, 1842. With his neighbor, Gen. William Clark, an earlier 
traveler on the ' Columbia, he was one of the charter members 
of Christ Church, and his name plate appeared upon a pew in 
the former edifice of that, the oldest Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the Great Southwest. He was also prominent in Masonic 
circles. Upon Mr. Hunt devolved the chief authority in the 
conduct of the affairs of the Pacific Fur Company on the 
Columbia, and but for his enforced absence from Astoria the 
business of the Company might possibly have been brought 
to a different conclusion. We read of his passing bon mots 
and crossing commercial swords with Count Baranoff at Sitka, 
in Alaska, and of his purchasing for ten thousand dollars upon 
credit only the brig Pedlar at the Sandwich Islands in order to 
return to the Columbia and protect the interests of the Com- 
pany, transactions which reflect handsomely his forcefulness and 
integrity. Quite appropriately might his name be honored by 
tablet or monument in this city, or by a peak of the Elkhorn 
Mt. range, as the man who first traveled the Oregon Trail 
from Shoshone Falls to the Pacific Ocean. 

Wilson Price Hunt did not see this Valley again, nor did 
many of those who were in his party. The following summer 
(1812) a few of the Astorians returned through here, Mr. 
Robert Stuart to carry dispatches to Mr. Astor and Messrs. 
Crooks and McClellan to quit an enterprise with which they 
were already disgusted ; their journey to St. Louis lasted until 
the following spring and was full of peril and hardship. In 
spite of that Ramsay Crooks became eloquent about the coun- 
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try he passed through and Thomas H. Benton in his "Thirty- 
Year's View" speaks of being entertained by Mr. Crooks at 
Brown's Hotel in Washington for days with descriptions of the 
region beyond the Rockies, while he, Benton, in 1821, was 
waiting for Missouri to be admitted to the Union and his 
credentials as its first senator to be passed upon by the Senate ; 
and it was this same Ramsay Crooks who helped to inspire 
Dr. John Floyd of Virginia to introduce that first measure ever 
introduced in Congress respecting the occupation of Oregon. 
Ramsay Crooks after 1813 became prominent in the fur trade 
of the Lakes and was in charge of Mr. Astor's interests there. 
And by way of diversion the opportunity offers here to retell a 
story of Mr. Silas B. Smith's of Clatsop Plains before the Ore- 
gon Hist. Society in 1899. Speaking of the arrival in the Colum- 
bia in 1840 of the ship Lausanne from New York with the rein- 
forcement of Methodist missionaries Mr. Smith said: "It was 
arranged that we should take passage on the ship. The bar pilot 
had been engaged at Honolulu, a sailor who had entered the 
river once twenty years before. No wonder there were terrors 
on the bar ! At Baker's Bay an Indian by the name of Ramsay 
was engaged as river pilot, the same who was interpreter on 
the Tonquin at the time of her destruction at Clayoquot. He 
had only one eye but was a good pilot. Ramsay was his Eng- 
lish name; it came, I think, from Ramsay Crooks, given the 
same way as General Joe Lane gave half his name to the Rogue 
river chief who was afterwards known as Chief Joe. * * * 
Above Oak Point a special express from Dr. McLoughlin met 
us with vegetables and fresh provisions; with the express was 
a mulatto with the high sounding name of George Washing- 
ton. He had a statement from Dr. McLoughlin that he was a 
river pilot. Of course, with such a paper from the Doctor, 
he was immediately installed as chief pilot, to the great humilia- 
tion of Ramsay. George, however, did not run the vessel many 
miles before he placed her high on a sand bar. It was Ram- 
say's opportunity; stepping to the captain and pointing to 
George Washington, he said, 'He know how to cook the meat, 
he no pilot, you let me pilot ship and me run her aground, 
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you take a knife,' and with a pantomimic sweep of his hand 
he drew it across his throat. It is needless to say the Indian 
was reinstated as pilot." 

In the summer of 1813 also a small party of Astorians 
passed eastward through this valley under the leadership of 
John Reed, who is described as a Hibernian. Among them 
were the interpreter, Pierre Dorion, and his wife, and the in- 
structions were to trade and trap for furs on the streams now 
known as the Weiser, Payette and Boise during the fall and 
winter. This party were killed by the Indians, all except the 
faithful Madame Dorion, that mother of the first child of 
white parentage to be born in Eastern Oregon, which event 
took place in this Valley on Dec. 30th, 1811. She found her 
way back to the Columbia in the spring of 1814 and among 
those to whom she related her story was the next fur trader of 
whom I would especially speak, Mr. Donald Mackenzie, who 
was then bound for New York by way of the Columbia and 
Saskatchewan and Montreal with the report of the final winding 
up of the Pacific Fur Company's affairs at Astoria and with 
drafts to the amount (according to Mr. Ross) of eighty thous- 
and dollars in his belt. The terms of the sale to the Northwest 
Company included transportation from Astoria to Montreal 
for such Astorians as wished to return. 

With the passing of the Astorians from the Columbia the use 
of this trail appears to have been discontinued for fours years. 
There may have been straggling white hunters passing over it 
but we as yet have no record. It remained for this same 
Donald Mackenzie to return to the Columbia before the Snake 
Country trade was again undertaken ; and that was in the year 
1818. Quite likely Mr. Mackenzie passed through this valley 
on an exploration trip during the winter of 1817-18, but of that 
we are not certain. 

Donald Mackenzie is a fur trader who has not yet received 
merited attention for what he accomplished on the Columbia. 
In family line he is said to have been related to Sir Alex. 
Mackenzie who made that first journey across the continent by 
land in 1792-3 and established British rights north of the 49th 
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parallel which made the political cry of "Fifty-four Forty or 
Fight" look so ridiculous to our diplomats in 1844-5-6. Donald 
Mackenzie had seen service in the fur trade in the Indian Coun- 
try of British North America with the "Northwesters" of 
Canada and joined the Astorians under some special induce- 
ment. At Cauldron Linn (at Milner, Idaho, about twenty 
niiles above Shoshone Falls) in October of 1811 with a few 
others he separated from the main party and found his way 
to Astoria a full month in advance of Mr. Hunt, having suc- 
ceeded in forcing his way through the rough mountains along 
the east bank of Snake river and across Salmon river to the 
Clearwater and thence to the sea in canoes. If he had differ- 
ences with Wilson Price Hunt they were only those common 
to the different dispositions of men, and incident to his own 
really superior experience in the field life of the fur trade to 
that of Mr. Hunt himself ; and his service with the Pacific Fur 
Company was both intelligent and valuable. He returned to 
the Columbia in the fall of 1817 as a chief factor in the 
Northwest Company with instructions to assume the manage- 
ment of all the business of that Company in the Interior, as 
distinguished from that of the Coast and lower river, and 
especially to develop the trade in the Snake Country which he 
knew from actual observation to be so valuable. 

Donald Mackenzie was a wonderful man to deal with In- 
dians; his influence over them was remarkable, due to his 
powerful physique and activity as well as his tact, courage, 
endurance and daring. (Washington Irving relates in "As- 
toria" his bold entrance into the lodge of one of the robber 
— Klickitat — chiefs at Wishram — Celilo — in quest of a rifle that 
had been taken from the whites). His hair is said to have been 
of the color some people prefer to call sandy and his weight 
about three hundred and twenty pounds. This would make 
him a very good physical duplicate of our own President Taft, 
but golf would have been slow exercise for him. He was a 
great pedestrian, could outwalk any of his associates and was 
continually on the move. 

The first thing that Donald Mackenzie did after getting the 
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trade of the various posts of the upper river organized to best 
advantage and himself making a flying trip to the Snake coun- 
try, was to erect a Fort at the mouth of the Walla Walla river 
as a base for the Snake country trade. This was named Fort 
Nez Perces, but came to be more generally known as Fort 
Walla Walla (and the site is even now platted as such on the 
county records of Walla Walla County although a mere sand 
and gravel flat without improvement at the present day). This 
was in the summer of 1818. Not at all daunted by the lateness 
of the season, Mr. Mackenzie then organized his first Snake 
Country expedition. Quoting from Mr. Ross we are told that 
"the expedition was composed of fifty-five men of all denomi- 
nations, one hundred and ninety-five horses, and three hundred 
beaver traps, besides a considerable stock of merchandise ; but 
depending upon the chances of the chase, they set out without 
provisions or stores of any kind." * * * "Xhe party took 
their departure at the end of September, in the full view and 
amid the cheers of all the natives. Turning his back, there- 
fore, upon the rest of his extensive charge, with all its ease 
and fruits of comfort, Mackenzie, without any second or friend 
in whom he could confide, placed himself at the head of this 
medley, to suffer new hardships and face new dangers, in the 
precarious adventure." This is the party which undoubtedly 
passed through the Powder River Valley in October of 1818 
and began to break up into small parties and occasion the 
leader much trouble in this very vicinity. Mackenzie led the 
main party clear to Black Bear River as he called it and leav- 
ing them there himself returned to Fort Nez Perces, arriving 
after traveling six hundred miles on snow shoes in mid-winter, 
accompanied by only six companions. Here was a winter 
journey not yet awarded poetic recognition and illustrating 
the energy, tirelessness and leadership of this man ! 

On his return trip to the Portneuf that spring Mr. Macken- 
zie (desiring to know the practicability of transporting his furs 
by water route) accomplished a feat that seems to us remark- 
able in the light of present day navigation; he ascended the 
Snake river from the mouth of the Clearwater to the mouth of 
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Burnt river through what we know as the Box Canyon in a 
Canadian batteau or barge. Four of his companions returned 
to Fort Nez Perces down through the Canyon again in the 
bateau with the following letter to Mr. Ross: "Piont Suc- 
cessful, Head of the Narrows, April 15th, 1819. The passage 
by water is now proved to be safe and practicable for loaded 
boats, without one single carrying place or portage; therefore, 
the doubtful question is set at rest forever. Yet from the force 
of the current, and the frequency of rapids it may still be 
advisable, and perhaps preferable, to continue the land trans- 
port, while the business in this quarter is carried on upon a 
small scale. We had often recourse to the line. There are 
two places with bold cut rocks on either side of the river, where 
the great body of water is compressed within a narrow com- 
pass, which may render those parts doubtful during the floods, 
owing to rocks and whirlpools; but there are only two, and 
neither of them are long." With but two companions he con- 
tinued on across the plains of Idaho and his letter continues: 
"I am now about to commence a very doubtful and dangerous 
undertaking, and shall, I fear, have to adopt the habits of the 
owl, roam in the night and skulk in the day, to avoid our 
enemies. But if my life is spared, I will be at the river 
Skam-naugh (i. e. the Boise), with my people and return, by 
the 5th of June. Hasten, therefore, the outfit, with some addi- 
tional hands if possible, to that place. A strong escort will be 
advisable, and caution the person you may send in charge to be 
at all times, both day and night, on his guard." Their route 
followed the well established trail through this valley, and the 
value of the beaver skins packed through here, two packs of 
sixty pounds each to the animal, would surprise us, if known. 
Time is lacking to follow Mr. Mackenzie during his four 
years' development of the trade in the Snake country. From his 
journals quite surely were taken the names that became at- 
tached on the Arrowsmith (London) maps to many of the 
localities of the Upper Snake river region; Brule (or Burnt), 
Owyhee, Weiser, Payette, Malade, Portneuf and others; and 
if these journals could become available it is almost certain that 
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they would reveal him to have been a visitor to Great Salt 
Lake, the actual discoverer of which is still in doubt. 

In the fall of 1821 news was received at Fort Nez Perces 
that the name Northwest Company had passed out of legal 
existence and the trade been consolidated under that of the 
Hudson's Bay Company ; this marks the beginning of the use 
of that powerful name on the waters of the middle and lower 
Columbia. This news rather disturbed conditions for the time 
and the command of the Snake Country expedition leaving in 
the Fall of 1822 was entrusted to Finan Macdonald, a clerk, 
but whose knowledge of the country of the upper Columbia 
basin could hardly have been excelled by anyone, for he had 
reached its waters with David Thompson in 1807-8 and had 
been west of the Rockies ever since. He it was who passed 
this way in the fall of 1822, but having ideas of his own as to 
a more direct route to and from the hunting grounds returned 
the following year across the mountains northward to the Bit- 
ter Root Valley and through the Flathead country to Spokane 
House. The career of Finan Macdonald is but little known 
and he is given only passing mention; his ideas of the better 
route were tried out during 1823-4 by Alex. Ross and the use 
of the trail from the Columbia to the Boise by way of Powder 
river was again discontinued by large parties but undoubtedly 
used by detached trappers and couriers. 

During the organization of the Pacific Fur Company in 
1809-10 an office was necessarily maintained in Montreal ; Don- 
ald Mackenzie was one of those especially active there in the 
selection of the voyageurs for the overland party. Employed 
for a time in Mr. Astor's office was a young man whose father 
dignified the position of "Justice of the Court of the King's 
Bench" at Montreal, the Honourable Isaac Ogden. This young 
man, the youngest of a large family of children and his father's 
favorite, tired of the study of law in comparison with the 
glamour of the fur trade ; and there is reason to suspect from 
traditional accounts that he was given to youthful activities — 
not necessarily vicious — which disturbed the serenity of mind 
of his mother and her activities in society. (See Bancroft's 
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Hist, of N. W. Coast). He entered the employ of the North- 
west Company in 1811 (just one hundred years ago), and his 
daring career as a clerk in that Company on the Columbia and 
elsewhere was known to Donald Mackenzie, with whom prob- 
ably Governor Geo. Simpson of the Hudson's Bay Company 
consulted as to the difficulties and importance of the Snake 
Country trade. At any rate Peter Skene Ogden (a name now 
familiar and honored in Oregon history), is the next fur 
trader to be noticed as a traveler over this trail. He assumed 
command of the Snake Country expedition in the winter of 
1824 and set out from Flathead Fort about the middle of 
December of that year at the head of "the most formidable 
party that ever set out for the Snakes," consisting of "25 
lodges, 2 gentlemen, 2 interpreters, 71 men and lads, 80 guns, 
364 beaver traps 372 horses." His first year was disastrous 
in that nearly half his men deserted under persuasion of a 
party of Rocky Mt. Fur Company (American) trappers, but 
for all that he passed through this valley en route to Fort Nez 
Perces about the first of November, 1825, with a goodly num- 
ber of beaver skins in his packs. 

The story of the career ©f Peter Skene Ogden could well 
occupy an entire address. He is the man whose name became 
tradition around Great Salt Lake in Utah so that upon the 
arrival there of the Mormons the present city of Ogden was 
christened in his honor ; the man who first explored the region 
of the Humboldt river, who first recorded the name of Mount 
Shasta, who first explored the central and southern Oregon 
country which is now being so rapidly developed ; the man who 
hastened up the Columbia immediately after the massacre of 
the white people at the Wai-i-lat-pu Mission in 1847 and 
ransomed the fifty or more women and children held in cap- 
tivity there by the Cayuse Indians. This story has been re- 
cently published by the Oregon Historical Society and is avail- 
able to such as desire it at your Public Library. You are more 
especially concerned in his associations with this particular Val- 
ley and the mountains which surround it and streams which 
flow through it. The Wilson Price Hunt party passed through 
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here under conditions of dire distress, but their situation was 
not one whit less serious than that of Peter Skene Ogden's 
party of trappers while crossing the Elkhorn mountains from 
the waters of the John Day river to those of the Powder or 
of Burnt River in the winter of 1825-6. 

A few entries from his journals will tell that story in his 
own words: 

"Thursday, 26th (January, 1826). Ice forming on river; 
course east by north 8 miles over a lofty range of hills bare of 
wood N. E. Here we leave the waters of Day's River. Since 
joining Mr. McDonald, allowing we had one hundred hunters, 
had we not our traps we must have starved to death. Where 
the Indians of this part reside in winter I cannot (tell) ; have 
no doubt concealed in the mountains. * * * 

"Friday, 27th. My guide refuses to proceed, says road is 
bad and horses require day's rest. I was obliged to comply. 
Thank God, when we get across the mountains I trust I shall 
soon reach Snake River or south branch of the Columbia; 9 
beaver and 1 otter. 

"Saturday, 28th. Our guide says there are 6 feet of snow 
in mountains ; impossible to pass in this direction ; must try an- 
other. Many in the camp are starving. For the last ten days 
only one meal every two days. Still the Company's horses 
must not fall a sacrifice. We hope when we get across the 
mountains to fare better ; today 4 beaver. 

"Sunday, 29th. Three inches of snow ; raised camp for S.E. 
6 miles; our guide says he intends to return. A horse this 
day killed ; on examining his feet, the hoof entirely worn away 
and only raw stump. 

"February 2. We are now on the waters of the south branch 
of the Columbia. 

"February 3. This surely is the Snake Country; as far as 
the eye can reach, nothing but lofty mountains. A more gloomy 
country I never yet saw ; too (?) horses killed for food today. 

"Saturday, February 4th. We have taken 85 beaver and 16 
otter on Day's River; my Snake guide brought in 4 sheep 
(Ibex). He says this is Burnt River. 
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"Feb. 5th. Course E. N. E. Crossed river three times 
and found the ice sufficiently strong to bear our horses One 
of the men detected this day steaHng a beaver out of another 
man's trap; as starvation was the cause of this he was par- 
doned on condition of promising not to do it again. 

"10th Feb. Followed the banks of Burnt River S. S. E. 
10 miles. One horse killed. Nearly every bone in his body 
broken. Two of the men could not advance from weakness. 
We have been on short allowance almost too long and re- 
semble so many skeletons ; one trap this day gave us 14 beaver. 

"11 Feb. Crossed Burnt River within 3 miles of its dis- 
charge into Snake River or South branch of Columbia. It 
has given us 54 beaver and 6 otter." 

But such experiences did not discourage in the least; the 
following season always found him at the same post of re- 
sponsibility and subject to the same exposures. Those respon- 
sibilities were even greater than had existed in earlier years 
because the American trappers had arrived from across the 
divide of the Rockies and the competition was more keen and 
the Indians more troublesome. On his way to the Portneuf in 
1827 Mr. Ogden found Rocky Mountain Fur Company trap- 
pers at work as far west as the Weiser river and heard of 
them even in this very vicinity. And with three thousand 
beaver skins in his packs valued at between ten and twenty 
thousand dollars at Fort Vancouver it meant some care and 
responsibility to journey from the extremes of the Snake Coun- 
try (Focatello or Winnemucca-for instance) to the Columbia, 
often with less than a dozen people in his company. The usual 
custom was to leave Fort Nez Perces in September by the 
trail leading up the Walla Walla river as far as the Forks of 
that stream, five miles above Milton, Oregon ; to cross the Blue 
Mountain Range by what has become the Toll Gate road to the 
lower end of the Grande Ronde Valley at Summerville (and 
there they used to cut the lodge or tepee poles for the season) ; 
thence they passed through the Grande Ronde Valley and over 
the divide to the Powder river usually making a camp for the 
night at the large spring, called by them a fountain, now 
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quite certainly located about five miles from this city and ap- 
propriately called Ogden's Fountain; and from here by the 
regular road to the Snake River at Huntington. It was along 
in this Valley that Mr. Ogden would begin to divide his party 
into detachments, sending them in different directions upon 
different streams with instructions to meet again at a certain 
place and date ; and rarely were the appointments missed. The 
whole party would return to Fort Nez Perces again in June or 
July following. 

In the summer of 1829 Mr. Ogden was ordered to conduct 
a party to California and he turned over the Snake Country 
Brigade to his worthy companion John Work (or Wark as 
spelled in Scotland) who succeeded to its difficulties and dan- 
gers. Our record of the journeys of John Work is not yet en- 
tirely available and we are unable to speak at length. John 
Work was another forceful fur trader who left his track along 
most of the streams of the Columbia basin. His journals were 
kept very regularly and usually with some elaboration, and to 
him we are indebted for much of the detail that can be stated 
with accuracy concerning those early days. His body lies 
buried at Victoria in British Columbia where the family line is 
perpetuated through descendants of William Fraser Tolmie, 
who married one of his daughters. Mr. John Work continued 
in charge of the Snake Country trade (as far as we know), 
until 1832-4, when that irrepressible Yankee from Cambridge, 
Mass., Nathaniel J. Wyeth, twice crossed the plains and moun- 
tains to compete with the Hudson's Bay Company for the com- 
merce of the Columbia and built Fort Hall on the Upper Snake. 
And with the advent of the American travelers from across 
the Rockies we will consider this chapter complete. 

The development of the "Oregon Trail" may be otherwise 
termed an example of "the survival of the fittest to survive." 
The white man has followed in the track of the red man ; first 
on foot, then on horseback, then in the wheeled wagon or 
"horse-canoe," a little later in the passenger coach, later still 
in the Pullman, and finally in the automobile. When Wilson 
Price Hunt fell into direst extremity the Shoshone Indian con- 
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sented to show the way his people had traveled, from the time 
he could remember and earlier. This was the road used by 
the Cayuses on their way to the buffalo country ; for the plains 
and valleys of Southern Idaho and Oreg-on and Northern Utah 
and Nevada were once the range of the buffalo. This was the 
war track connecting the Snake with the Nez Perces nations, 
for it was the nature of the Indian to maraud. With the ad- 
vent of the white man came commerce, then habitation here 
and there, and progress step by step to the civilization of the 
present day. 

Such centenaries as this, which recall the deeds and men of 
former years, fitly contribute to the culture of the present. 



